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hs dnl of Ex DWARD <ieeteen R, sin lived | 
to the age of 103; abridged from the Essays 
of Dr. Rusa. 

Edward Drinker was born on the 24th of | 
December, 1680, in a small cabin, near od 
present corner of Walnut and Second Sts., 
the city of Philadelphia. His parents came 
from a place called Beverly, in the State of 
Massachusetts. The banks of the Delaware, 
on which the city of Philadelphia now stands, 
were inhabited, at the time of his birth, by 
Indians and a few Sweeds and Hollanders. 
He often talked to his companions of picking 
whortleberries and catching rabbits on spots 
now the most improved and populous in the 
city. He recollected the second time Wm. 
Penn came to Pennsylvania, and used to point 
to the place where the cabin stood, in which 
he, and his friends that accompanied him, 
were accommodated upon their arrival. At 


twelve years of age he went to Boston, where | 


he served his apprenticeship to a cabinet- 
maker. 
Philadelphia with his family, where he lived 
until the time of his death. 


times married, and had eighteen children, all | 


of whom were by his first wife. At one time 
of his life he sat down at his own table with | 
fourteen children. Not long before his death | 
he heard of the birth of a grandchild, to one 
of his. grandchildren, the fifth in succession to | 
himself. 


He retained his faculties till the last year ' 


In the’ year 1745 he returned to | 


He was four | 
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of his life. Even his a memory, so early and 
so generally diminished by age, was but lit- 
| tle impaired. He not only remembered the 
| incidents of his childhood and youth,* but 
| the events of latter years; and so faithful 
| was his memory to him, that his son has in- 
formed me, he never heard him tell the same 
story twice, but to different persons, or in dif- 
ferent companies, His eyesight failed him 
many years before his death, but his hearing 
was uniformly perfect and unimpaired. His 
appetite was good till within a few days be- 
fore his decease. .He generally took a hearty 
breakfast of a pint of tea or coffee as soon as 
* It is remarkable that the incidents of childhood 
and youth are seldom remembered or called forth 
until old age. I have sometimes been led, from 
this and other circumstances, to suspect that nothing 
| is ever lost that is lodged in the memory, however 
| it may be buried for a time, by A variety of causes. 
How often do we fiad the transactions of early life, 
| which we had reason to suppose were Jost from the 
| mind forever, revived in our memories by certain 
accidental sights or sounds. A French countess 
was pursed by a Welsh woman, from whom sue 
learned to speak her language, but soon forgot it, 
| after she had acquired the French, which was her 
| mother tongue. In the delirium of a fever, many 
| years afterwards, she was heard to mutter words 
which none of her family or attendants understood. 
An old Welsh woman came to see her, who soon 
| perceived that the sounds which were so unintel- 
ligible to the family, were the Welsh language. 
| When the countess recovered, she could not re- 
eallect asingle word of the language she had spoken 
in her sickness. 
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he got out of his bed, with bread and butter 
in proportion. He ate likewise at eleven 
o'clock, and never failed to do so plentifully 
at dinner of solid food. He drank tea in the 
evening, but ate nosupper. Thirty years he- 
fore his death he had lost all his teeth, which 
was occasioned, his son says, by drawing ex- 
cessive hot smoke of tobacco into his mouth ; 
but the want of suitable mastication of his 
food did not prevent its speedy digestion nor 
impair his health. He was inquisitive after 
news in the last years of his life. His edu- 
cation did not lead him to increase the stock 
of his ideas any other way. He was remark- 
ably sober and temperate. Neither hard 
labor, company the usual afflictions of hu- 
man life, nor the wastes of nature, ever led 
him toan improper or excessive use of strong 
drink. His son, a man of fifty-nine years of | 
age, told me that he had never seen him in- | 
toxicated. 


He enjoyed an uncommon share of health, | 
insomuch, that, in the course of his long life, 
he never was confined more than three days 
to his bed. He often declared that he had no 
idea of that most distressing pain called the 
headache. His sleep was interrupted a little 
in the last years of his life with a defluxion 
on his breast, which produced what is com- 
monly called the old man’s cough. 

The character of this aged citizen was not | 
summed up in his negative quality of tem- 
perance. He was a man of the most amiable 
temper. Old age had not curdled his blood ; 
he was uniformly cheerful and kind to every 
body ; his religious principles were as steady 
as his morals were pure. He attended pub- 
lic worship about thirty years in the Rev. 
Dr. Sproat’s church, and died in a full oT 
surance of a happy immortality. 

The life of this man is marked with seve- 
ral circumstances, which perhaps have seldom 
occurred in the life of any individual. He 
saw and heard more of those events which 
are measured by time, than have ever been 
seen or heard by any man since the age of 
the patriarchs. He saw the same spot of 
earth which, at one period of his life, had been 
covered with wood and bushes, and was the 
receptacle of beasts and birds of prey, after- 
wards beconie the seat of a city, not only the 
first in wealth and arts in the new, but rival- 
ling in both respects many of the first cities of 
the old world. He saw regular streets where 
he once pursued a hare; he saw churches 
rising upon morasses, where he had often 
heard the croaking of frogs; he saw wharves 
and warehouses, where he had often see In- 
dians draw fish from the river for their daily 
subsistence ; and he saw ships of every size 
and use, in those streams, where he had often 
seen nothing but Indian canoes; he saw a 


stately edifice filled with legislators, astonish- 
ing the world with their wisdom and virtue, 
on the same spot (probably) where he had 
seen an Indian council-fire. He saw the first 
treaty ratified between the newly confederat. 
ed powers of America and the ancient mon- 
archy of France, with all the formalities of 
parchment and seals, on the same spot (prob- 
ably) where he ence saw William Penn rati- 
fy his first and last treaty with the Indians, 
without the formality of pen, ink or paper. 
He saw all the intermediate stages through 
which a people pass, from the most simple to 
the highest degree of civilization. He saw 
the beginning and end of the empire of Great 
Britain, in Pennsylvania, having been the 
subject of seven successive crowned heads, 
and afterwards becoming a willing citizen of 
this Republic. 

WHEN grief sits down, folds its hands, and 
mournfully feeds upon its own tears, weaving 
the dim shadows that a little exertion might 
sweep away into a funeral pall, the strong 
spirit is shorn of its might, and sorrow be- 
comes our master. 


“‘ NEITHER the secret depth of woo's nor 
the tops of mountains make man blessed, if 
he has not with him solitude of mind, the 
sabbath of the heart, and tranquility of con- 
science.” 


_—, 


NO CHRISTIAN “SYSTEM.” 


We are told, in one of the Arabian stories 
which charmed our childhood, of a fairy tent 
which a young prince brought, hidden in a 
walnut-shell, to his father. Placed in the 
council-chamber, it grew till it encanopied the 
king and his ministers. Taken into the court- 
yard, it filled the space till all the household 
stood beneath its shade. Brought into the 
midst of the great plain without the city, 
where all the army was encamped, it spread 
its mighty awning all abroad, till it gave 
shelter to a host. It had infinite flexibility, 
infinite expansiveness, 

We are told, in our sacred books, of a re- 
ligion given to man, which, at its first setting 
forward, was less than the least of all seeds. 
It was the true fairy tent for the spirits of 
men. It grew till it embraced a few Jews of 
every class; and men thought, “ Now it will 
do no more; it can never suit the practical 
sense of the Roman, nor shelter beneath its 
sway the subtle intellect of the Greek. To 
do one is improbable, to do both is impossi- 
ble.” Curious to say, it did both. It made 
the Roman more practical ; it made the Greek 
intellect alive again. When Rome fell, and 
during her long decay, some may have said : 
“ This boasted religion may suit civilization, 
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but it can never adapt itself to barbarism.” | cordance with the state of his spirit. To one 
But it expanded in new directions, to em-| these words, “ Blessed are the pure in heart, 
brace the transalpine nations, and took | for they shall see God,” are solemn with warn- 
new forms to suit them with an unequalled | ing, to another they are soothing with comfort ; 
flexibility. Soon it covered Europe with its|to one they mean battle, to another peace. 
shadow, and in a continent where types of | * . , ’ ' 

race are oddly and vitally varied, it found To limit them to one meaning would be to 
acceptance with all. It has gone abroad | destroy their life. 

since then, and reached out its arms to the| Again, take the paradoxical sayings. “ If 
Oriental, the African, the American tribes, | a man smite thee on the one cheek, turn to 
and the islands of the seas. And however} him the other.” Submit that to the criti- 
small may have been its success at present, | cism of the understanding, without permitting 
there is one thing in which it differs from | spiritual feeling to play upon it, and it be- 
every other religion—it has been found capa- | comes absurd. Define it accurately, and there 
ble of being assimilated by all, from the wild | is either teo much or too little left of it. Tell 
negro of the west coast, to the educated gen- | the man who has a tendency to fear that he 
tleman of India. I speak of the teaching of'| is to take it literally, and he becomes a cow- 
Christ, not of unyielding Christian systems ; | ard on principle; tell the same to auother 
and nothing is more remarkable in that | who has military traditions of honor, and he 
teaching than the way in which it throws off, | says that Christ's teaching is not fit for prac- 
like a serpent, one after another, the sloughs | tical life. But do not attempt to define it, 
of system, and spreads undivided in the I let the spirit of each man explain it to him- 
world, and operates unspent, by its own di- | self, and the truth which is in it will work its 
vine vitality. | way. 

Now it is this extraordinary power of easy| There is no doubt, I think, that Christ 
expansion, this power of adapting itself to the | would have refused to explain it. All He 
most diverse forms of thought, which is one | would have said, He did say: “ He that hath 
strong proof of the eternal fitness of Christi- | ears to hear, let him hear.” 
anity for mankind. It seems as if Christ distinctly chose indefi- 

It has these powers, first, because of its want | niteness in certain parts of His teaching, in 
of system. order to shut out the possibility of any rigid 

Christ gave ideas, but not their forms. We | system of Christian thought. 
have one connected discourse of His, and there| Ofcourse there are positive and definite 
is not a vestige of systematic theology in it. | portions of His teaching. “ Do unto others 
Nay, more, many of the statements are so in- | as ye would they should do unto you.” “ Be 
capable of being grasped by the intellect act- | ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is 
ing alone, and so ambiguous and paradoxi-| perfect.” “Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
cal to the pure reason, that they seem to have | God.” “ Love one another, even as I have 
been spoken for the despair of systematizers. | loved you.” These were definite statements, 

Whai is one to do with a sentence like | which appealed to the spirit of man, but even 
this: “ Blessed are the pure in heart, for | in their case Christ never wove them into a 
they shall see God”? We cannot make a/| fixed system of theology, nor hardened them 
dogma out of it; we cannot get it into a sys- | into an unchanging mode of practice. 
tem ; it breaks down under logical analysis.| How was He to systematize aspiration to 
‘¢ What is it to be pure in heart ?” asks some | perfection, or define the love of man to man, 
defining person; “does it refer to general | or explain in limited words the passionate 
cleanliness from all sin, or freedom from the | desire to be redeemed from the moral degra- 
special sin of unchaste thought? What is it | dation of sin? Was He to reply to men who 
tosee God? Aboveall, what is God? That | asked Him to say what He meant by “ our” 
question is insoluble, unknowable.” in “ Our Father”? 

We cannot call a teaching systematic which | No; the statements were positive, but they 
in this way leaves aside the understanding | had todo with things not knowable by the 
unless first instructed by feeling, which ap- | understanding, not definable by the intellect. 
peals first of all to certain spiritual powers in | Therefore, Christ’s religion can never be made 
man which it declares to be the most human | into a system. It will form the basis and the 
powers he possesses. Such phrases have no | life of system after system—it will never be 
intellectual outlines; purity of heart has | itselfa system. And, because of this, it has 
nothing to do with the region of the under-| the power of expanding with the religious 
standing ; God is not an intellectual concep- | growth of the world, and of adapting itself to 
tion. , r ? ° the religious standpoints of various nations. 

The understanding cannot define the words| Men must form systems, it belongs to our 
of Christ ; the spirits receives them in ac-! nature todoso. Fifty years did not pass 
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after the death of Christ before Christiarity 
was cast into a mould, and intellectual pro- 
positions formed around it. But even then 
St. Paul cast it into one mould, and St. John 
into one quite different. It was flexible to 
both, and retained in both these men its root 
ideas and its spiritual influence, so that its 
spirit through St. John had power upon the 
Oriental, and through St. Paul upon the 
Western world. 

A century afterwards the modes of repre- 
senting Christianity changed, and continued 
to change from generation to generation in 
that intellectual time, till there were as many 
systems of Christianity as there were nations 
in the church. Its flexibility was proved to 
be almost infinite. And it has continued so 
up to the present time. It is systematized in 
three or four forms in England at this mo- 
ment, and they may all have perished in a 
century; but the spirit of Christ’s teaching 
will have remained, expanding to suit the new 
thoughts of men, and the progress of the whole 
nation. Therefore, it is contained in the idea 
of Christianity that its outward form should 
be not only subject to continual change, but 
should even be different at one and the same 
time in different nations. 

Hence, the fighting and opposition of sect 
to sect which has been objected to Christiani- 
ty is one of those things which flow from its 
very nature. If its founder left it uneystema- 
tized, it was sure to be systematized in differ- 
ent ways, and these differences would pro- 
duce contention. Contention is an evil, but 
it is a less evil than the spiritual stagnation 


fast system. 


was necessary that its truths should be the 
subjects of controversy, that different and op- 
posing systems might place now one of its 
ideas, now another, in vivid light; so that, 
by the slow exhaustion of false views, it might 
come forth clear at last, unrobing itself as a 
mountain from the mists of the dawn. 

Make any religion into a system, define its 
outlines clearly, and, before long, there will 
be no movement of thought about it, no en- 
thusiasm of feeling, no vital interest felt in its 
ideas. It suits the time at which it is put 
forward, but when that time has past, it has 
nothing to say to men. But let system be 
foreign to it—let its original ideas be capable 
of taking various religious forms—and it will 
have the power of expanding forever, of be- 
coming systematic without ever binding itself 
to system; changing its form not only in 
every time but in every country, and growing 
in a direct ratio to the growth of the world. 

Therefore we say, the original want of sys- 
tem in Christ’s teaching ensures its power of 


expansion, and that fits it for the use of the 
race, now and hereafter.—Stopford A. Brooke. 


2. 


THE REAL AND IDEAL. 


Not nobler are the hearts that work than hearts that 
only dream ; 
For real as the things that are, are all the things 


that seem. 

The waters gleam among the hills, the mirage on 
the sands, 

And yet alike both image forth the self-same Maker’s 
hands. 

We sail along a rocky shore; the cliffs are grave 
and green, 

While in the sunlit depths below as lofty cliffs are 
seen. 

We float upon the waves of life, with death at eithez 
hand, 

And what is false and what is true we may not un- 
derstand. 


We see the shadowy rocks beneath, we see the crags 
above— 
How happy are the hearts that know the name of 
both is Love. — Anon. 
ceoenlliaiiael 
SreEecH is too largely the instrument of the 
minister of religion. ‘The demand for the ex- 
pression of religious thoughts and feelings is 
incessant. A man’s life ceases to be one of 
free action, and becomes one of official ser- 
vices. But expression is a sacred thing; it 
comes free only out of deep and rich experience; 
it is forced at the peril of a man’s soul; it is 
wrung out of him only at the price of the 
spoiling of his nature. Perhaps the rarest 
gift that God confers upon a man is the 
power of interestirg, quickening or elevating 


: | other men by the utterance of his thoughts 
which would have followed upon a hard and : alll 


especially upou subjects spiritual and eternal, 


| when they touch no living passion. 
Moreover, if Christianity was to expand, it 


It is not to think of these things that is un- 
natural or an effort, but to think of them 
with the view of one’s thoughts passing into 
words, that they may raise to spring tides the 
living waters that lie latent in the cells of 
other men’s souls. It is this, to have to think 
and feel with a view to others, that so often 
stops thought itself, breaks its living flow, and 
curdles and taints emotion by the reflection 
of how it is to be used. The desire for the 
utterance of a man’s spirit in any deep direc- 
tions is intermittent, and even to the richest na- 
ture and most sympathizing heart, can only be 
occasional; whereas the profession of a min- 
ister of religion, as it is exercised amongst us, 
assumes that the desire is perennial, and the 
faculty always ready.—J. H. Thom. 


NowHeEreE but in Jesus has our nature 
reached so ostensibly its true perfection ; and, 
but for him, we had not known what that 
nature is, in its possibility and its calling,— 
its highest and deepest capacity and strength. 
—F, H, Hedge. 
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IMMORTALITY. 


Death is a sleep and an awaking; and we 
must believe that the soul emerges from the 
darkness of this sleep euch as it was when it 
entered into it. The spirit will stand forth 
beautiful or deformed, pure or defiled, strong 
or weak, complete or imperfect, healthful or 
diseased, according to its nature while it was 
living, half concealed, in this tabernacle of 
flesh. But so far as the consciousness of the 
spirit, and its appearance are concerned, there 
is between the two lives one immense differ- 
ence. I have said that sin is not of the body, 
but of the soul. It is true, at the same time, 
that much that we call sin is of the body. 
Every wrong act committed leaves its mark 
upon the brain. Habit, working through the 
body, chains the spirit to its past self, even 
when it would forsake its past self. The faults 
or the sins or the mistakes of parents leave 
their marks upon their children, give them 
weights to carry through life. The very 
weakness and disorder of the physical system, 
of brain and nerves, make themselves felt in 
the life. No person who strives after the 
highest life is able to fulfill even his own 
highest thought of life. How many persons 
do we see struggling with some false tendency, 
which is always tripping them up when they 
would least have itso! How many drunk- 
ards struggle against their terrible thirst, with 
& purpose and an aspiration that would win 
them sainthood, were it not for this terrible 
enemy! How many men and women strug- 
gle against some infirmity of temper that be- 
sets them, because their nerves are all jangled, 
and out of tune! How many such struggles 
are carried on in life we cannot know. They 
are fought in the very secret places of the 
soul. The brave struggler after peace and 
love and purity, and a lofty faith, feels him- 
self often vanquished in the fight. There isa 
law in his members, struggling against the 
law in his spirit; so that what he would he 
does not, and what he would not that he does. 
Death, we may believe, puts an end to this 
struggle; it unbinds the soul. The spirit that 
has thus struggled stands forth free, strong, 
erect, pure, glad. It mounts with a sudden 
flight up to the heights towards which it has 
been struggling so long. It fulfills its own 
ideal. Loftier heights will be yet before it ; 

rander ideals will lure it on ; but what it 
onged to be, what it strove to be, it has be- 
come. What a revelation of life it would be 
to us, if we could see the spirits that thus 
emerge, clean out of the mire of life, pure out 
of its pollution, peaceful out of its strife, ex- 


alted out of its degradation, victorious out of 


its defeats | 
We hear men speak, sometimes, of the lost. 
There are spirits that seem lost; but did you 


ever see one that was wholly lost? You read ~ 
of a single act of a man, and you think his 
nature was wholly in that; if the act was 
evil, you think of him as wholly evil. But 
did you ever see a man that was wholly evil? 
that had not a single spark left that could be 
kindled into a flame? that was utterly broken, 
so that there was no possibility of an influx 
of strength? Nay, among those who are 
most the prey of the most shameless vice, do 
you not often find a generosity, a free nobility 
of soul that puts to shame the calculating 
virtue of those who would shrink from the 
very touch of these polluted ones? And shall 
he who does not break the bruised reed, nor 
quench the smoking flax, not find a way to 
save that which is left, to breathe witb his 
Spirit upon the smoking embers, to bind up 
the bruised reed? Thus we stand by the side 
of every grave in hope, we follow the course 
of every spirit with trust. We believe that 
in the Father’s house are many mansions ; 
that every prodigal shall at some time leave 
his pollution, and be welcomed home; that 
at last God’s great family shall be complete. 

Shall we seek to make real to our hearts 
the joy and the promise of that waiting home? 
Consider, then, that all the truth, all the joy, 
all the life, of this present world, is of the 
spirit. You loved your friend. What was 
it you loved in him? It was his love, his 
nobleness, his aspiration, his se|f-forgetfulness. 
These were of the spirit. The outward pre- 
sence that you rejoiced in was but the revela- 
tion of the spirit. It was this that looked 
from the eyes, and smiled through the lips, 
and uttered itself-in the voice. Thus, when 
this outward presence perished, the friend re- 
mained, the love loved on ; though the body’s 
lips are hushed, soul can still utter itself to 
soul. Nay, we may believe, that, after the 
body’s death, there is often a closer union be- 
tween soul and soul than when each could 
only half express itself through the poor 
medium of the flesh. And what this outer 
presence was to your friend, that is the uni- 
verse to God ; it is his glory that flashes from 
the heavens; the strength of the hills is his 
strength; the beauty of the flower is his 
beauty ; the love of all spirits is his love. 
What, then, that is dear and precious to us 
will be lost, though the heavens should be 
rolled together as a scroll, and all the visible 
forms of things should perish? This outward 
world is only the hint of the spiritual world, 
—a veil that half reveals, and half conceals, 
its glory. Whatever is highest here, that is 
the truest. Thus we look forward and up- 
ward :— 

‘** Knowing that what is excellent, 
As God lives, ia permanent.”’ 


—C. C. Everett, in Old and New. 
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Tue older you grow, and the riper scholars 
you become, the more severe will be your 
tastes and the more austere will be your lit- 
erary sympathies. You will come to see more 
and more clearly, that neither music, nor 
painting, nor sculpture, nor poetry, can prop- 
erly be made the main instrument of human 
development ; that the human intellect and 
heart demand ultimately a “manlier diet ;” 
that you must become powerful minds and 
powerful men, mainly through the culture 
that comes from science and religion. You 
will never, indeed, lose your relish for the 
beautiful; on the contrary, you will have a 
keener and a nicer sense for it, and for all 
that is based upon it; but you will find a de- 
clining interest in its lower forms. Schools of 
poetry and of art, that once pleased you, will 
become insipid, and perhaps offensive, to your 
severer taste, your more purged eye, your 
more rational imagination. There will be 
fewer and fewer works in the xsthetic sphere 
that will throw a spell and work a charm, 
while the deep and central truths of philoso- 
phy and religion will draw, ever draw, your 
whole being to themselves, as the moon draws 
the sea.— W. G. T. Shedd. 


CONVERSATION. 


There are few things more potent and 
widely spread in their effects than converra- 
tion. It is at once a necessity of our nature, 
an untold means of improvement, a con- 
tinued and varied source of happiness. Yet 
how seldom does it seem to answer fully its 
own purposes, how rarely are we satisfied 
with its character or its results, how general 
is the feeling of regret that it has not been 
more productive of benefit or pleasure! 
After parting from our friends there is often 
a painful consciousness that we have not said 
what we desired, that we have failed to con- 
vey our true meaning, or to establish that 
sympathy of mind which is the basis of real 
conversation. We have drifted into frivol- 
ties, personalities, perhaps mere gossip or 
scandal ; or if avoiding these, we have dis- 
cussed general or abstract subjects, we have 
either found them dry and heavy or have 
fallen into wordy and unpleasant debate. If 
we then resolve upon direct efforts at im- 
provement, laying down definite rules, regu- 
Jating our subjects of discourse, guarding our 
words, and conversing only with some special 
purpose in view, we are again. disappointed 
to find a stiffness and constraint pervade our 
intercourse, and that vitality and spirit 
seemed crowded out by form, whilst the natu- 
ral fades before the presence of the artificial. 
Is conversation then to be subject to our con- 
trol, or to be allowed unchecked scope? Are 
we to suffer it to drift with the current of 
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passing events and variable feelings, and 
perchance to descend into unworthy chan- 
nels, or shall we sedulously guard it even at 
the risk of curbing its freedom and dimin- 
ishing its vitality? Cowper says :, 

“ Though conversation in its batter part 

May be esteemed a gift and not an art, 


Yet much depends, as in the tiller’s toil, 
On culture and the sowing of the soil.’’ 


If we except that intercourse which relates 
to strictly business purposes, or the commu- 
nication of facts, we shall find the essence of 
social conversation to consist in the mutual 
expression of thought and emotion. As far 
as we truly open our hearts to another, and 
he to us, we enjoy real conversation ; where, 
from any cause, this is prevented, we forfeit 
its chief benefits and delights. The most per- 
fect sincerity would then seem to he the first 
requisite. If all conversation were suddenly 
stripped at the insincere disguises, we should 
marvel at the silence. Passing by the more 
flagrant instances of intentional dissimula- 
tion, various motives continually induce us 
more or less consciously to refashion our 
thought, or re-color our feeling before pre- 
senting it to our friend. 

We calculete its probable effects on his 
esteem for us, and accordingly dress it up, or 
tone it done, so as often to make it a long re- 
move from its original. This is the chief 
danger of regarding conversation as an art. 
The desire to appear well too often leads us 
to speak when we have no real thought to 
convey. To say what we may be supposed 
to think, instead of what we really do; to 
preserve consistency with something we have 
previously said, or to which we think our- 
selves committed, even at the expense of 
mental integrity, rather than to use speech 
as a simple and straight-forward means of 
photographing our real thought, however 
crude, or imperfect, or changing that thought 
may be. 

If only sincerity reigns supreme, if neither 
vanity nor ambition nor fear misrepresents 
the real mental state, then art assumes her 
rightful place in endeavoring to clothe the 
thoughts in suitable and effective language. 
Ideas often float in the mind without definite 
shape, and one of the benefits of free and 
intelligent conversation lies in the very effort 
we are thus compelled to make to bring them 
to the light and make them intelligible to 
ourselves and to others. But the art must 
consist in so clothing the thought as most 
fully to reveal its true proportions; if it 
tamper with the thought itself, it has injured 
the vital element of conversation. 

To utter our real sentiments honestly and 
effectively is, however, only half the duty 
included in conversation. We must also be 
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thoroughly receptive in our frame of mind. 
There are some good talkers who are very 
poor listeners. They cannot converse, they 
can only declaim. Such may have great in- 
tellectual talents, but they lack that humili- 
ty, that sympathy, that reverence for other 
minds and that glad welcome for truth in 
every form, which marks the superior mind. 
The mighty river is no more anxious to pour 
out her abundance into the bed of the ocean 
than she is to receive the pure water from all 
the tiny springs and rivulets that combine to 
fill and invigorate her. So he who is a real 
power in conversation will not only bestow 
what is the most valuable, but will ever be 
eager to drink from every fountain, and will 
indeed possess a greater capacity of recep- 
tivity than others. This may also be an en- 
couragement to the timid and self-deprecia- 
tive to utter their thoughts freely and sin- 
cerely on suitable occasion, knowing that the 
greatest mind will also be the humblest and 
the most appreciative. There is a vanity in 
some kinds of reticence and silence as well as 
in bombastic speech, and true humility will 
be equally ready to speak or to be silent, as 
truth and sincerity may demand. 

Warm sympathies and generous affections 
are of all importance to the ready flow cf 
true and pure conversation. These will 
enable us not only to convey and appreciate 
thoughts, but to share in one another’s feel- 
ings. Spencer says: “To become conscious 
of the feeling which another is experiencing, 
is to have that feeling awakened in our own 
consciousness, which is the same thing as ex- 
periencing the feeling.” This can only be 
where a quick and tender sympathy pervades 
the heart, and creates a magnetism between 
those who converse. If we would elevate the 
character of our daily conversation, let us 
purify its source. If we would raise it above 
the frivolous and trivial, let us occupy our 
thoughts with higher things. If we would 
have free, genial, worthy and enjoyable in- 
tercourse, lel us cherish an appreciative spirit, 
broad and generous sympathies, an eagerness 
to learn, and a willingness to communicate, 
and, above all, the sincerity of spirit and 
fidelity to truth which are the vital air of all 
true conversation.— Public Ledger. 


+ 49m -—- -— 


Wirtx most of us idleness is the parent not 
merely of uneasiness, but withal of fretful- 
ness, malevolence, and the whole host of evil 
passions. The phrase “aching void” may 
be ridiculous to thuse who criticise gramati- 
cally, but is true to those who feel humanly. 
To supply this void is an object, and more- 
over a certain effect, of a regular, and sus- 
tained, and judicious method of self-instruc- 
tion. The used key is bright. If the steel 
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be wrought up and refined to a high temper, 
the cloudiness of the vapor will perish from 
it almost at the instant that it is breathed 
upon it. 





FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


In the Intelligencer of 3d mo. 2d, in the 
“scrap” column, was a sentiment that re- 
ceived a warm response from my experience, 
for I have not unfrequently known a condi- 
tion which would seek a rest in solitary places 
even to the exclusion of all friendly com- 
panionship, Retirement is sweet, and to with- 
draw sometimes from the busy scenes of life 
and rest awhile, is often a preparation for 
entering with renewed energy upon our vari- 
ous duties. But it is to extremes that we must 
attribute danger, and perhaps a continued 
state of solitude may be as hurtful as undue 
indulgence in the pleasures of society. It is 
true, “ If retirement be indulged in too much, 
the fruits thereof can be but poor,” and how 


beautiful the expression, that, “ it is only un- 


der a tropical sky that we find the golden 
orange and the rich pine in full perfection.” 


I also unite with the sentiment that “ Religion 


consists not in gloom, in separations, in 
hiding ourselves trom our own flesh,” and 


upon reading those opinions as expressed, 
“ the whole current of my thoughts” towards 


their unknown author, seezaed to be, “ Words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” 





Santee Acency, Neb., 4th mo. 10th, °72. 

We had a most magnificent display of 
Aurora this evening; in some respects ex- 
ceeding any I have ever seen. It commenced 
about 7 P. M., ic the northeast, the luminous 
rays appearing to start from a point directly 
over head, and passing thence to a dense cloud 
near the horizon ; the rays gradually increas- 
ing in number and extending themselves un- 
til they had reached the east and west, when 
the intensity of the display seemed to be con- 
centrated in a dense luminous band appar- 
ently about ten feet in width. This in a short 
time separated at the zenith and assumed the 
form of two distinct comets, with their tails 
turned toward each other, which character 
they maintained for nearly fifteen minutes, 
and then gradually passed away. The whole 
time occupied by this ever-varying and beau- 
tiful phenomenon was nearly two hours, dur- 
ing which period, and for most of the day, the 
wind had been blowing from the east almost 
a gale. What effect, if any, this had in modi- 
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fying this appearance I am unable to say. 

he height of the thermometer during the 
time was 53°, though next morning it was 
35° with the ground slightly frozen. 





I love to mingle in spirit with those who 
keep near the truth. How it rejoices the 
tribulated one to meet by the way a fellow 
traveller journeying the same road. On this 
road we cannot always expect to have what 
pleases us most or the ‘best of company, but 
now and then we are treated to some of these 
which have a good relish after fasting, and 
which we should not so much enjoy were we 
always full. The blessed Master was tempted ; 
yet resisted. He fasted and was an hungered ; 
afterwards Angels ministered unto him. We 
cannot expect to be above him; but if we 
follow in his footsteps we will also have to 
endure suffering, and if we rightly endure we 
may come to rejoice even to be counted 
worthy to suffer. 

We had some very cold weather during the 
past winter, and at times my mind was led to 
those who were oft pinched by hunger and 
cold, sometimes their own fault, sometimes 
not, but all needing sympathy and the hand 
of help, and I am glad to believe there were 
many who, in the goodness of their hearts, 
were ready to distribute to such as needed. 
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THE Dress of ScHoot Grris.—All who 


have had any experience in the education of 


the young know that the absorbing attention 
to dress, that is now so customary, is exceed- 
ingly unfavorable to intellectual development. 
Perhaps it is just as injurious to spiritual 
growth, though we would by no means assert 
that there is any vital goodness in a plain dress 
in itself. There can be no question, however, 
that the elaborate and extravagant dress 
of many ofthe young girls during the period 
of their school education is a serious drain 
upon the means of the parents and a great 
and absorbing care to themselves. Particu- 
larly is this the case at our boarding schools, 
and in view of this evil a recent writer in 
“ Scribner’s Monthly,” quoted in our last num- 
ber, suggests that it would be “just as well 
fer school girls to dress in uniform as for 
boys.” 

We believe there might be great advantage 


in such an arrangement in our larger 
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institutions of learning. It would release the 
minds of many of our girls from a great bur- 
den, reduce the expense, and perhaps raise 
the standard of scholarship. There being no 
longer any emulation in dress, more ennobling 


objects would occupy the mind. Perhaps, 


too, if during the time when character was 
forming, the young were debarred from fol- 
lowing the dictates of fashion, habits of sim- 
plicity befitting a life of usefulness and of cul- 
ture would be formed. 

We would have no fear that the taste for 
beauty and fitness would be injured by the 
proposed scholastic dress. 

No garments could be more offensive to 
good taste and fitness than those in which we 
sometimes see the young arrayed ; and the uni- 
form suggested need not be uncomely, and 
should be adapted to the need of the girls, and 
we fully agree with the view of the writer be- 
fore mentioned—that while there are many 
considerations which favor such a change, we 
can hardly find one against it. It would be 
interesting to have the views of some of our 
friends who are engaged in the care and in- 
struction of youth. 

Would a neat, inexpensive uniform be an 
advantange to Swarthmore College ? 

We believe that after the mind has been 
trained to thought, and the higher faculties 
once well awakened, the subject of outward 
adornment will take its true place, and a rea- 
sonable simplicity and economy of dress will 
become a matter of choice. But how disas- 
trous is the result when girls are so early 
introduced into vanity and extravagance. 


—-—- ee 


Pernicious Rerapinc.—The  establish- 
ment in most neighborhoods of libraries un- 
der the care of Friends, is an evidence that 
they endeavor to protect the minds of their 
children from reading of an unprofitable 
character. The increased number of books 
and periodicals issued within the past few 
years, has caused such competition among 
booksellers, that a small library may now be 
purchased for the price paid for one volume 
in the early days of printing. But, while 
this cheapening of literature affords greater 
opportunities for gaining knowledge and in- 
struction, it also increases the facilities for 
obtaining reading of an injurious tendency, 
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and among the multitude of books now 
at our command, it becomes a question of no 
slight import, what shall we read? The 
mind, like the body, is dependent for its 
growth upon the nutriment on which it feeds ; 
hence the importance of exercising discrimi- 
nation in the choice of thoughts and images 
introduced into it. 

It is often difficult to procure such reading 
as our best judgment approves, and in the 
choice of books for the young it requires great 
care to select such as will please and instruct 





cation. For a similar reason we have always 
abstained from giving prominence to the an- 
nouncement of suicides. It is a well-known 
fact that the reading of such accounts in de- 
tail has often operated on morbid minds and 
led to the commission of the act.” 















Tue original poem in last week’s Intelli- 
gencer entitled “We may not Choose our 
Work,” was, by mistake, published without ite 
proper signature, A. R. P. 
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and not give impressions of a hurtful charac- 
ter. They who read chiefly for amusement, 
without definite plan, fail to receive the bene- 
fit derived from a systematic course of study ; 
and those who, in early life, indulge in an 
excess of novel reading will have to lament 
its injurious effects long after such indulgence 
has been forbidden by their best judgment. 
Here is where the experience of parents 
may be greatly profitable to their children. 

The hour thoughtlessly spent in perusing 
the story continued from time to time, in the 
newspapers, if appropriated to works of a use- 
ful character might yield a rich reward in an 


increased culture of mind and heart. 


The minutia with which the police reports 
in the public journals enter into the affairs of 


private life, unveiling what had better be 
concealed, tends to increase the appetite for 
indulging a morbid curiosity which is destruc- 
tive to right moral feeling. Even a mature 
mind cannot profitably indulge in such read- 


ing, and to those whose taste is in process of 


formation it is decidedly hurtful. Some re- 
marks on this subject in a late paper are so 
forcible that we append them : 


“Scarcely any one thing is doing more to 
demoralize the community and multiply 
criminals than the publication in the daily 
papers of the details of crime, with long 
sketches and sayings of notorious convicts, 
and then the superadded account of their ex- 
ecution. It familiarizes the popular mind 
with crime, and from many a yielding heart 
takes away the horror with which it is re- 
garded, and prepares the way for its commis- 
sion. This was one of the grounds on which 
public executions have been so generally 
abolished. Certain crimes seem occasionally 


to become epidemic; in the present state of 


human nature they are certainly contagious, 
and the contagion is spread by extended publi- 
















SHAW.—On the 8th of Fourth month, 1872, of 
consumption, Mary Shaw, only child of the late 
Ridgway 8. and Elizabeth Abbott Walton, in the 
21st year of her age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelpbi:. 


BLACKBURN,—On First day, the 14th of 4th 
month, 1872, Jesse Blackburn, iu the 72d year of 
his age; an Elder of Dunning’s Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Bedford Co., Pa. 

HACKNEY.—At the home of his mother, Sarah 
H. Hackney, in Frederick Co., Va., on the morning 
of the 16th of Fourth montb, 1872, Samuel S. Hack- 
ney, aged 26 years; amemberof Hopewell Month- 
ly Meeting. This young man lingered through many 
months of suffering with consumption, and of him 
it may be said, that through suffering comes purifica- 
tion. His close was tranquil, and to his friends 
around he said, ‘‘ It is a blessei thought to me that 
I am going home to die no more.’’ 

KIRK.—On the 24th of Second month, 1872, at 
the residence of Newton Thomas, in Atwater, Por- 
tage Co., Ohio, Elmer Kirk, in the 83d year of his 
age; a worthy Elder of West Monthly Meeting. 

KIRK.—At the same place, of consumption, on the 
27th of Third month, 1872, Matilda, widow of the 
late Elmer Kirk, aged about 53 years ; an esteemed 
Minister of West Monthly Meeting. 

MARSTON.—On the 18th inst., Catharine Mars- 
ton aged 93 years; a worthy member of Green St. 
Monthly Meeting. 

TRUMAN.—On Fourth month 3(th, 1872, after a 
lingering sickness, Joseph M. Truman, Sr., in the 
82d year of his age; a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia. 

COMLY.—On the evening of 30th of 4th month, 
1872, after a lingering illness, Sarah T. Comly, wife 
of Jchn Comly, in the 41st year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


cainandiasaataaiaiaaaeamm 
CHILDREN’S MEETING. 


A gathering of the First-day Schools in the city 
and convenient thereto, will be held at Race Street 
Meeting-house, on First-day, Fifth month 12th. 
Those connected with First day Schools and Bible- 
classes are invited to participate. All are invited. 


—_—__—+ ~om 
FIRST DAY SCHOOLS. 


The Philadelphia Association will hold an ad- 
journed meeting at Race Street meeting-house, on 
Fifth-day evening, Fifth month 16th, at 8 o’clock. 
Part of the evening will be occupied by the con- 
sideration of methods of conducting First day 
schools. All are invited. 

Jos. M. Truman, 


Emma WoBRELLL, } Clerks. 
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CIRCULAR MEETING’S COMMITTEE. 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 
meet on Second-day afternoon next, Fifth month 
6th, at 5 o’clock, at the Monthly Meeting room, 
Race St. A full attendance requested. 
Wa. Eyre, Clerk. 


The Executive Committee of Philadelphia First- 
day School Association will meet in the Monthly 
Meeting room, Race St., on Third-day evening, at 
8 o’clock. A full attendance desirable. 

Desorax Comty, Clerk pro tem. 


Tue Executive Committee of the General First- 
day School Conference, will meet on Seventh-day 
evening next, Fifth month 1lih, at 74 o’clock P.M. 
A full attendance desirable. Eowin Crart, Clerk. 


From Harper's New Monthly Magazine. : 
WILLIAM WILBERFORCE. 
(Concluded from page 141.) 

Parliament contained no one so ready nor 
so fit to take up the cause of the African as 
Wilberforce. When the subject was men- 
tioned to Pitt, recognizing it as one suited 
to the character and talents of his friend, he 
encouraged him to conduct the reform. He 
could rely upon the premier’s great and in- 
creasing influence in his favor so far as his 
personal views, which were sincerely favora- 
dle to the cause, were not controlled by the 
necessities of party management. His pop- 
ularity in his own county was unbounded, 
sustaining him sometimes by the affection, 
against the prejudices, of his constituents 


with a constancy that justified Fox’s saying, 
“Yorkshire and Middlesex between them 
make all England.” This political strength, 
resting upon the favor of one-tenth of the 
voting population of England, which York- 
shire then contained, was reinforced by his 
intimacy with the leaders of the religious 


classes throughout the kingdom. His in- 
portant connections in the higher ranks 
were made subservient to the grand object 
through the charm of his manner, his won- 
derful socia) tact, and the personal magnet- 
ism that attracted even strangers. Added 
to this, his conspicuous independence com. 
pelled at least a respectful hearing from 
those among his opponents who refused to 
be touched by his lofty appeals, or melted 
by the mellow tones of his fervid eloquence. 
Whether in Parliament or out of it, no one 
could be named who held so close relations 
to so great a variety of leading minds, nor 
any one of so peculiar a power, to weld these 
scattered influences into a weapon of celes- 
tial temper for the attack upon wrong. 

In the Commons he could count upon the 
support of Burke, Fox, and Pitt, each a host 
in himself, though only twelve members be- 
sides at first declared themselves friends of 
immediate abolition. Although Burke had 
ehrunk from carrying out his own convic- 


tions, embodied in the plan already mention: 
ed, he gave an ardent support to those of 
Wilberforce. If at times too dreamily phi- 
losophical, and often speaking above his au- 
dience, he hoped too well for humanity not 
to lend the aid of his splendid imagination 
and vast stores of knowledge to its relief. 
Fox, usually a political opponent of Wil- 
berforce, was always generous and warm in 
his fidelity to abolition, And however Pitt 
may have been hampered in action by the 
restraints of party, he often poured out in 
defense of his friend’s measures that extraor- 
dinary eloquence which seemed to be in- 
spired. Such men, devoted to such a cause, 
would have been classed by Napoleon among 
his “ idealogues,” as, indeed, they incurred 
in England the equivalent reproach of cher- 
ishing fanatical and impracticable designs. 
But both conscience and prescience guided 
their efforts, that relaxed under no discour- 
agement, though none of them, except Wil- 
berforce, lived to see the first stage of re- 
form attained in the prohibition of the slave- 
trade. In the Upper House greater hostility 
was to be feared. The royal family, repre- 
sented by the future sovereign, the Duke of 
Clarence, opposed a reform that threatened 
the exchequer. The votes of the bishops, 
who could not conscientiously attack it, were 
often lost through a want of zeal that per- 
mitted their absence. The bar was warmly 
hostile to.interference with established trade 
and vested rights of capital. Thurlow, 
false and noisy, found here a welcome 
vent for his interested insolence, and a 
set speech against the reform once trembled 
even on the lips of Erskine, withheld only by 
Fox’s persuasion. But the Parliament of 
that day represented quite imperfectly the 
interests and not at all the convictions of 
the nation. Outside its walls the hardest 
work was to be done, and the real success 
gained. And in that field Wilberforce’s tact 
showed supreme in directing the business 
management, which had for its object to con- 
dense religious zeal and sharpen moral re- 
solve into an incalculable, irresistible force. 

The first practical step, preparatory to action 
in the legislature, was taken by the formation 
of a committee to procure information and 
collect funds for the general expenses of the 
movement. In May, 1787, twelve resolute 
men, all but two of them Quakers, met in 
London for this purpose, choosing Sharp as 
their chairman. Wilberforce, though not en- 
rolled among them, directed their action by 
his experience in similar concerted plans. 
He had gained much knowledge upon the 
subject the previous year, by diligent inquiry 
among African traders and travelers; but, 
as the importance of the obstacles developed, 
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‘it became apparent that a great body of facts 


must be collected to lay the foundation for 
attack. They accordingly prevailed on Pitt 
to direct that the Privy Council should ex- 
amine, as a board of trade, into the commerce 
with Africa. The ‘first check was encoun- 
tered in the presence, before the board, of 
witnesses sent by the merchants to prove the 
necessity and humanity of the traffic. The 
pretense was too synically gross. It gave 
occasion for a strong and palpable argument, 
striking the eye as well as the ear, addressed 
to the common understanding, and fit to 
arouse the torpid feeling of the public. 
Thomas Clarkson—a name as famous in the 
history of abolition as Wilberforce’s—had 
written a prize essay at Cambridge on the 
lawfulness of making men slaves against 
their will. With a large edition of this for 
free circulation, he now published an en- 
graving of the interior of a slave-ship, with 
its pens, gratings, and shackels. The hor- 
ror and indignation it excited were electric. 
Pitt, who had pledged himself to take charge 
of the interests of abolition during Wilber- 
force’s absence from London by reason of 
dangerous illness, moved a resolutign bind- 
ing the House to consider the slave-trade in 
the following session. The merchants had 
in vain painted the hold of a slaver as a 
scene of delights, fragrant with frankin- 
cense, and echoing with happy songs—a 
floating island of the Hesperides, bearing 
its freight of grateful Africans out of bar- 
barism to refinement and Christianity. A 
slave-ship was then fitted out in the 
Thames. Some members of the Commons 
brought back from their visit to her so 
moving a description of the appalling cru- 
elties preparing for infliction that the 
House, in shame and pity, at once passed 
@ bill mitigating the barbarity of the mid- 
dle passage, which became a law during the 
summer. 


At length, on the 12th of May, 1789, the 
proposition to abolish the slave-trade was 
formally introduced into Parliament, and 
the long, fierce legislative battle of nearly 
eighteen years began. Wilberforce present- 
ed the case of abolition in twelve resolutions, 
enforcing them by a speech of three hours 
and a half, in which, to use the words of 
Burke, “the principles were so well laid 
down, and supported with so much force and 
order, in a manner the most masterly, im- 
pressive, and eloquent, that it equalled any- 
thing he had heard in modern times.” The 
tactics of opposition turned the debate into 
a lingering trial by witnesses for the rest of 
the session. It would need a volume to trace 
the fluctuations of triumph and discourage- 
ment that attended thence forward the efforts 
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of the friends of humanity. Session after 
session, petitions, pamphlets, and public meet- 
ings prepared the way, and reports of com- 
mittees supplied the material for angry de- 
bate. The slave interest, thoroughly alarm- 
ed, consolidated the power and wealth of the 
merchants and planters, extended its influ- 
ence throughout the aristocracy, and pressed 
even literature and fashion into its service. 
Three times the bill abolishing the trade 
passed the Lower House, and was rejected by 
the coldness or obstinacy of the Lords. A 
modification of the bill, providing for the 
suspension of the trade for a few years, or 
its cessation at some future date, which was 
intended to soften the opposition, only had 
the effect of relaxing the public interest, and 
detaching some moderate supporters. No 
real concession of principle could be made, 
and nothing less would be accepted by the 
banded interests, which grew more desperate 
as light and reason encroached on their posi- 
tion. The darkest hour for the cause was, 
perhaps, the period after its defeat in the 
session of 1795, at a time when the.influence 
of French intrigues in the colonies was great- 
ly feared, and the excesses of the revolution 
deterred thoughtful men from risking the 
beginning of any change. Its promise again 
grew brighter in 1804, when Pitt’s return to 
office replaced a cabinet almost wholly hos- 
tile with one containing many of its warm 
friends. But the minister’s reputation suffer- 
ed grave reproach from his long delay to 
issue a royal proclamation, freely promised 
by him, checking the great impulse given to 
the trade by the new markets opened in the 
colonies conquered from France. 


The struggle was prolonged three years 
more with growing encouragement. Inces- 
sant argument had brought over many con- 
verts from conviction, and persevering ap- 
peals to the conscience of the nation had 
aroused fastidious lukewarmness into fervor. 
Some of the West Indian body even offered 
to accept a three years’ suspension of the 
trade. On Pitt’s death, in 1806, the inherit- 
ance of his power was divided among the 
followers of Fox, and the new government 
entered warmly intu the reformers’ views. 
The next year the last grand debate on the 
subject occurred in Parliament, closed by a 
speech from Wilberforce distinguished by 
splendor of eloquence and force of argument. 
The bill for the suppression of the slave- 
trade passed the Commons by a vote 283 
against only 16 negatives, on the 23d of 
February, and after going through the Lords 
the month after, was signed and became a law 
on the 25th of March, 1807. 

Among the congratulations upon his suc- 
cess in the great labor of his life now pour- 
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ing in from all quarters, Wilberforce, with 
characteristic modesty and piety, attributed 
to Divine guidance and aid both the idea of 
the reform and the mingled energy and tact 
that won its triumph. The necessary con- 
clusion of complete emancipation was sure 
though slow to follow this beginning. Wil- 
berforce still felt his work to be incomplete, 
and though he left much of the Parliament- 
ary labor to his successors, among whom 
Brougham was conspicuous, he never relaxed 
in his efforts to direct public opinion in its 
favor both at home and abroad. He seized 
the opportunity given in 1814 by the Con- 
gress of Vienna to attempt a general aboli- 
tion of the slave-trade. Eight hundred pe- 
titions for that object, with near a million 
signatures, were presented by him as the 
father of the great cause. It gained more 
by Bonaparte’s sudden return from Elba 
breaking up the Congress, followed by the 
proclamation of the immediate abolition of 
the French slave-trade. In 1823 he opened 
the movement for the complete freedom of 
the negroes by publishing a warm and mov- 
ing appeal, and presenting in the House a 
petition for emancipation from the Quakers. 
His last words in Parliament were uttered in 
the same cause the following year. His last 
public appearance was in 1830, when he pre- 
sided at a great meeting of the Anti-slavery 
Society in London, being then nearly seventy 
years old; and the last information upon 
public affairs which he received was that the 
bill for the abolition of slavery had passed 
its second reading in the House of Commons 
in July, 1833, three days before his death. 

Among other philanthropic undertakings, 
Wilberforce took part in the foundation of 
the colony of Sierra Leone in 1791, acting 
for sometime as one of the company’s direc- 
tors. Nor did he limit his interest in the 
welfare of the race to one hemisphere. His 
zeal and charity pleaded as fervently, if less 
effectually, for the East Indian subjects of 
England as for her Caribbean slaves. In 
1793, after diligent study of the subject, he 
proposed in the legislature certain resolutions 
for improving the religious condition of the 
Asiatics under British rule. But the over- 
whelming influence of the East India Com- 
pany defeated his plans, and remitted twenty 
millions of people in Hindostan to the provi- 
dential care of Brahma. The Indian mutiny 
of 1857, fostered by a superstition that might 
have been eradicated through Wilberforce’s 
project, visited the nation as a punisiment 
for the company’s want of conscience. 

in Parliament Wilberforce made a party for 
himself—the party of humanity. He was 
the servant of no other, and accepted from 
none the preferment each gladly would have 


given to win him. His pure and independ-* 
ent character and powerful eloquence would 
have made him courted as an ally, even with- 
out his weighty political influence. For 
twenty-eight years, by six successive elec- 
tions, he represented the great constituency of 
Yorkshire. Romilly esteemed him the most 
efficient speaker in the House, and Canning 
confessed that no one understood better how 
to manage it. Pitt declared he had the 
greatest natural eloquence of all the men he 
ever knew, and Madame De Staél pronounced 
him the best converser and the wittiest man 
in England. His zeal for the overthrow of 
unrighteous power never made him an inno- 
vator, nor weakened his respect for constitu- 
tional authority. He was neither a liberal 
nor a believer in peace at any price. He 
justified the seizure of the Danish fleet, nor 
could his Pitt blind him to the weakness of 
that statesman’s military policy. His con- 
servativism did not shrink from advocating 
moderate representative reform when it was 
talked of in 1810, and his Churchmanship en- 
dured the thought of restoring civil rights to 
Romanists. Whether criticising Franklin’s 
character apropos of his signing the peace of 
Paris “in his old spotted velvet coat,” or 
penetrating Lafayette’s affected republican 
austerity, or founding schools with Hannah 
Moore, or rebuking Pitt for his duel with 
Tierney, or hesitating to dine with the Re- 
gent at the Pavilion, or meditating between 
George the Fourth and the queen, he was al- 
ways sincere in opinion, firm in principle, 
and kindly in action. Far above any public 
honors he prized the domestic happiness 
which such a character deserved and won. 
Unlike that of many philanthropists, his 
private life copied in its unfailing charity 
and helpfulness his public benevolence. A 
grave and statue in Westminster Abby, a 
column at Hull to his memory, and an asy- 
lum for the blind founded as his memorial at 
York, are the honors with which England re- 
warded him. The judgment of posterity 
sanctions the tribute paid kim by Mackin- 
tosh, “that a short period of the short life 
of one man, well and wisely directed, was 
sufficient to remedy the misseries of millions 
for ages, and to win a renown that can only 
perish with the world.” 


LOW LINESS, 


The man whose eye 
Is ever on himself, doth look on one 
The least of nature’s works, one who might move 
The wise man to that scorn which wisdom holds 
Unlawful ever. O be wiser, Thou ! 
Instrusted that true knowledge leads to love ; 
True dignity abides with him alone, 
Who in the silent hour of inward thought, 
Can still suspect and still revere himself 
In lowliness of beart. — Wordsworth. 
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° THEY SAID. 
BY LUCY LARCOM. 


They said of her, ‘‘ She never can have felt 
The sorrows that great, earnest natures feel.’’ 
They said, ‘‘ Her placid lips have never spelt 
Hard lessons, taught by pain. 
No passionate yearning, no perplexed appeal 
To other eyes. Life and her heart have dealt 
With her but lightly.’’ 


When the Pilgrims dwelt 


First by their Rock, lest savage feet should steal 


To precious graves with desecrating tread, 


The burial-field was with the ploughshare crossed ; 
And there her silken curls the light maize tossed. 

With thanks those Pilgrims ate their bitter bread, 
While® peaceful harvests hid what they prized most ; 


y I thought of them when this of her they said. 


They of this othor said, ‘* No heart has she, 
E'se would she not with ready prattle smile 
On all who cross her path, and merrily 


The steps of child, man, bird and brute beguile 


With overflow of winsome prank and wile. 
How shallow must this sparkling bubbler be !” 
And did you never down a hillside see 

A laughing brook go dancing, mile on mile, 
Fresh from a never-failing mountain-spring, 


Whose depths of sweetness none might sound or 


guess ? 


The spring was the brook’s heart, which sought to 


fling 
Gleams of its hiddeu joy on everything. 
Life’s deep wells yield perennial cheerfulness, 


They spake of her from their own shallowness. 


— Independent. 


~~ ae 


DONT LET MOTHER DO IT. 


s BY CARRIE ALTON. 

Daughter, don’t let mother do it ! 
Do not let her slave and toil, 

While you sit, a useless iJler, 
Fearing your soft hands to soil. 

Don’t you see the heavy burdens 
Daily she is wont to bear, 

Bring the lines upon her forhead— 
Sprinkle silver in her hair? 


Daughter, don’t let mother doit! 
Do not let her bake and broil 

Through the long, bright summer hour ; 
Share with her the heavy toil. 

See her eye has lost its brightness, 
Faded from her cheek the glow, 

And the step that once was buoyant, 
Now is feeble, weak, and slow. 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it ! 
She has cared for you so long, 
Is it right the weak and feeble 
Should be toiling for the strong ? 
Waken from your listless languor, 
Seek her side to cheer and bless, 
And your grief will be less bitter 
When the sods above her press. 


Daughter, don’t let mother do it ! 
You will never, never know 

What were home without a mother, 
Till that mother lieth low— 

Low beneath the budding daisies, 
Free from earthly care and pain— 

To the home so sad without her, 
Never to return again. 


Her eyes reveal 


THE CATACOMBS. 
BY M. BROOKS. 


The Catacombs of Rome are monuments of 
the faith, the fervor and the sufferings of the 
early disciples of Christ, and as such they are 
objects of deep interest to the whole Christian 
world. 

The explorations which were made in 1851, 
and continued at intervals since, have added 
much to what was previously known of them. 
In these late investigations one sees truly 
what the original Catacomb was. Pious and 
royal builders, anxious to do honor to some 
oue whose remains were believed to rest there, 
have added many extraneous objects, and in 
the restoration of others have deviated widely 
from the original plan. Those bearing the 
names of St. Agnes and St. Sebastian were en- 
larged and improved as early as the time of 
Constantine. 

The visitor now is conducted by an obliging 
sacristan with lighted torch, througha chapel 
and down several flights of very convenient 
steps. When the gloom becomes oppressive, 
he may return. Far different was the hur- 
ried rush of the multitude in the ages of per- 
secution. Imagine the appalling news whis- 
pered from house to house in their city homes, 
that the minions of power were seeking them, 
that royal edicts against them were about to 
be enforced, that the burning pile and the wild 
beast awaited them, perhaps on the morrow. 
Then thestealthy departure, leaving all earth- 
ly possessions, the midnight flight of helpless 
women and children over the waste fields, 
the half-concealed entrance by which they 
sought safety in depths into which their ene- 
mies feared to follow them; such was the orig- 
inal Catacomb in all its gloomy and repulsive 
features. There a holy faith was nourished 
until, like a great tree it overshadows so many 
nations. In those low, tortuous alleys, and the 
small chamber, with its rough-hewn walls, 
from which modern enterprise has removed 
the rubbish of centuries, we see the very spot 
which sheltered the early believers. Here 
also they met for worship, in the rites of their 
new creed, and to this dismal recess they bore 
their dead for sepulchre. 

The Catacombs are traceable to the early 
Christians ; but long before the Christian era 
there were avenues extending miles and miles 
in different directions under the city of Rome, 
and which are called by pagan writers Are- 
naria Crypte, or simply Arenaria. 

The object for which these excavations 
were first made was to furnish building ma- 
terials to the city without marring the beau- 
ty of the surface of the ground. In construct- 
ing those great edifices whose ruins yet stand 
prominent among more modern structures, 
the builders obtained from these pits two 
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things needful—a sand of volcanic origin 
called pozzolana, and a light hard substance 
called tufa. 

In seeking them they proceeded as we now 
open acoal mine. They first sank a shaft to 
some depth, by which opening both materials 
were extracted. From this point of beginning 
there came to be in time, long winding galle- 
ries and passages, some wide and some nar- 
now ; in some places branching off right and 
left, again intersecting each other like the 
streets of a vast, irregular city—the whole un- 
derlying, to a great extent, the Rome created 
from them. Pagan writers speak of them as 
lonely, unfrequented places, the resort often- 
times of outlaws and criminals, who fled 
thither from punishment, and more than once 
they were the theatre of the darkest crimes. 
They were in truth desolate labyrinths, into 
which it was dangerous to venture. Cicero 
has recorded the assassination of Asinius, a 
young Roman noble, in one of them, and 
other writers mention them. 


When Nero, in the closing scenes of his | 
evil life, had so exasperated his subjects that | 


they rose against him, finding himself deserted 
by his guards, he fled for protection to his 
freedman Phaon, whose villa was outside the 
Nomentine gate. He was closely pursued 
thither by Galba, leader of the revolt, and a 
friend urged him to fly for concealment to 
the Arenaria. But too repelling was that re- 
treat, and Nero shrank from i: even when it 
offered refuge from his enemies. 

“No,” said he, flinging a sword to Phaon, 
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with these, in so far as some of them open 
out of some remote corner of these sand-pits, 
and these last are the Catacombs. The width 
of the alley seldom exceeds three feet ; some- 
times it is even less, and the sides are per- 
pendicular. In these sides are excavated 
the tombs which make the whole one vast bur- 
ial-place. 

The word “ Catacombs” does not occur un- 
til about the fourth century, and is compound- 
ed of two Greek words, Kata, downward, and 
Kumbos, hollow. It was first applied to the 
cemeteries on the Appian way, and from 
them the name was extended to all the sub- 
terranean chambers of Rome and even to 
those in other cities in other parts of Eu- 
rope. 

The power of commanding the great amount 
of labor necessary to accomplish such extended 
excavations, might seem at first glance scarce- 
ly possible to the first disciples; but although 
they soon numbered converts among the high- 
born and learned, the great mass of them in all 
places was that unlettered multitude who listen 
and believe in simple faith—a class inured to 
labor ; and though seemingly helpless, when 
the strong arm of a Roman Emperor was 
lifted against them, they were neither few in 
numbers nor “slothful in business.” 


The living spirit which animated them is 
shown by the apprehensions felt at the Imper- 
ial court, that the empire was in danger from 
them. What crowds embraced the Christian 
faith, is shown too by the multitudes which 


“ Kill me, but never will I go under ground | perished for it in the first persecutions. They 


alive.” 

Such were the Arenaria of Pagan Rome. 
The Catacombs, which were also subterranean 
galleries, were called int existence for far dif- 
ferent purposes, and they differ from the Are- 
naria widely, in form. When the in- 
creasing numbers of those who had aban- 
doned the worship of the heathen gods, 
began to attract the attention of the 
ruling powers, and accusation was suc- 
ceeded by persecution, the people of the new 
faith looked about for some place of refuge for 
the living, and burial for their dead. No spot 
offered better security for both objects than 
these lonely, underground passages, the Are- 
naria. Not that they were available them- 
selves, being mere sand-pits, choked with rub- 
bish, and in some places almost impassable, 
but in their darkness and privacy it was easy 
to open other passages from them more suita- 
ble to what was required ; accordingly there 
are found under Rome three kinds of avenues; 
one, the old sand-pits, varying in width from 
ten to twenty feet, admitting carts and wagons, 
whose roofs are an arch, springing from the 
floor of sand ; the other passages are connected 


counted by thousands. St. Cyprian says, in 
| the third century their numbers were incalcu- 
lable. St. Paulinus calls them “the martyrs 
| innumerable.” 
| The final proof is in the Catacombs; in 
| their miles of subterranean streets, and their 
countless multitude of bodies. They are ar- 
ranged evidently with a regard to compact- 
ness, in niches cut in the rock or earth, four, 
six, or even more in number, one above the 
other like berths in a ship. Each niche after 
receiving its occupant, was closed with a flat 
slab, and on these slabs are found (more or less 
legible,) names, dates, a few consoling words, 
or sometimes an object indicating the martyr- 
dom of the sleeper within. 

There is something touching in the brevity 
of these records; with few exceptions there 
is only name and date, sometimes even less— 
only an initial letter or a rudely drawn cross. 
The words are few and expressive—Dormis 
dulcis in Deo ; In somno pacis ; Requiescat in 
Deo dulcis. Here are no social distinctions ; 
side by side with the slave are some of 
the most illustrious names of ancient Rome. 
The dates tally fearfully with the seasons of 
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——— and many go back tothe time of| had been told that all around those temples, 


espasian, not forty years after the crucifixion. 

An inscription has been found relating the 
ingratitude of Vespasian to an architect, who 
had contributed to the glory of his reign by 
building a magnificent amphitheatre. The 
architect became a Christian, and the Empe- 
ror sentenced him to death. As the Coliseum 
was built under Vespasian, it is conjectured 
that its architect, Gaudentius, lies here. Some 
times martyrdom is denoted by a roughly 
sketched sword, an axe, or fagots and fire. 
In some of the crypts a little vial has been 
found, empty, except containing in its bottom 
a sort of reddish sediment. The celebrated 
chemist, Leibnitz, after submitting it to sev- 


eral chemical tests, announced that he could | 
find nothing it resembled but a “crust of 


congealed blood.” We know from ancient 
writers that the Christians were always zeal- 
ous to save some of the blood of their martyrs 
as a holy relic. 

On some of these slabs which wall up the 
dead, a long, sad story is told by a numeral 2, 
3, or 4, encircled by a branch of leaves. In 
these cases the number has always been found 
to correspond with the number of those inter- 
red in the niche behind it. It tells of a season 
of persecution, when individual sepulchre was 
impossible, and these hurried obsequies were 
all that time allowed. 


What sorrowful scenes have been enacted | 
in these gloomy aisles, as the mangled forms | 


of parent and child, friend and brother were 
stealthily brought in and consigned to their 
cheerless tomb! What an interchange of 
mournful tidings! What anxious and vain 
expecting of some one who never came again ! 


Tn the Catacombs also were chambers where | 


the early Christians of Rome met for worship. 
At certain places the narrow, winding alley 
widens into a room capable of holding forty 
or more persons. That this was a place for 
worship is known by many indications of it, 
although like the passage leading to it, the 
walls are excavated for tombs. Coulda more 
gloomy chapel be imagined? Yet not tothe 
early Christians was it gloomy, for it was ra- 
diant with the hopes of their new creed, and 
the belief in a glorious resurrection. 


“So assiduous were the faithful,” says Baro- 
nins, “in attending to the offices or religion 
in these subterranean chambers, that it very 
soon attracted the attention of the heathen, 
and constituted the subject of a legal enact- 
ment against them : an edict was published, 
forbidding them to visit the Catacombs under 
penalty of death.” 

Those devoted disciples knew that in some 
age to come, costly edifices such as we see 
would be raised to His name, whom they wor- 
shipped in darkness and danger. But if they 


under the very shadow of their walls, people 
would live, calling themselves Caristians, 
whom a little cloud in the sky, some trifling 
ailment, the lack of some idle finery, would 
have power to keep from the sanctuary, would 
they have believed it ? 

And let us not be weary in well-doing: for 
in due season we shall reap if we faint not.— 


Gal. vi: 9. 





-————-->-40 


InpustrY.—Man must have occupation, 
or be miserable. Toil is the price of sleep 
and appetite, of health and enjoyment. The 
very necessity which overcomes our natural 
sloth is a blessing. The whole world does 
not contain even a briar or thorn which Na- 
{ture could have spared. We are happier 
‘ with the sterility, which we can overcome by 
, industry, than we could have been with spon- 
taneous plenty and unbounded profusion. 
The body and the mind are improved by the 
toil that fatigues them. The toil is a thou- 
sand times rewarded by the pleasures which 
it bestows. Its enjoyments are peculiar. No 
wealth can purchase them—no indolence can 
taste them. They flow only from the exer- 
tions which repay the laborer. 
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| For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


TEMPERATURE OF ICE. 


The question propounded by “ E. M.,” in 
the Intelligencer of Third month 2d, in regard 
to the temperature of ice, is an interesting 
one, as by it we are enabled to account for 
phenomena which otherwise might have been 
inexplicable. For instance, why two ice- 
houses, built precisely alike, and treated in 
filling very similarly, should yet vary consid- 
erably in their capacity for keeping the ice. 
In this country, where ice is mostly housed 
at a temperature below zero, but very little 
care is required for its preservation. A hole 
in the ground, or a log house open on all 
sides with a dirt roof to protect it from the 
direct rays of the sun, the ice itself being 
covered with a slight coating of saw-dust, is 
all sufficient to maintain a supply until the 
return of winter; and this facility of keeping, 
I infer from E. M.'s proposition, to be owing, 
in a great measure, to the large amount of 
heat requisite to raise ice from a low temper- 
ature to the melting point, and I regret that 
in filling our house I neglected to note the 
temperature of the ice at the time, and that 
by plunging the thermometer in the same here- 
after, | might notice whether any and how 
much change in the temperature occurred. 
Again, if ice contracts by every degree of di- 
minution of its temperature, it seems to me 
to follow, as a matter of course, that addi- 
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tional degrees of heat will cause it to expand, 
and I think I have seen enough examples to 
verify this fact. 

On one occasion in particular, while en- 
gaged in removing ice from the water, the 
thermometer rose about 40 degrees, and, in 
less than an hour, what was at first transpar- 
ent more than a foot in thickness, became 
opaque, and then entirely disintegrated into 
a mass of long narrow crystals, owing, doubt- 
less, to the expansive force generated by the 
latent heat of the ice so suddenly increased. 

G.S. T. 


Exhibit of Temperature, &c., for three months, 
at the Santee Agency. 


Mean temperature for the month, 29°37 deg. 
Maximum height of thermometer 


on 26th, 57 " 
Minimum height of thermometer 

on 20th, 5 ™ 
Inches of snow during month, 11:00 
Inches melted snow and rain, 1°30 
Entirely clear days, 1 

“cloudy days, 10 

Calm days, 0 


One Drop at a Time.—Have you ever 
watched an icicle as it formed? You notice 
how it froze one drop at a time until it was a 
foot long or more. If the water was clear 
the icicle remained clear, and sparkled bright- 
ly in the sun ; but if the water was bat slight- 
ly muddy the icicle looked foul, and its 
beauty was spoiled. Just so our characters 
are forming ; one little thought or feeling at 
atime adds its influence. If each thought 
be pure and right, the soul will be lovely 
and sparkle with happiness; but if impure 
and wrong, there will be final deformity and 
wretchedness. 





— 

BE faithful. Learn that all your work is 
done for God. Slight nothing. Have the 
same evidence of your salvation that the lit- 
tle servant girl bad, who, when asked how 
she knew she was converted, suid, “ Because 
I sweep under the mats.”—S. 8. Workman. 








ITEMS. 


EARTHQUAKE IN Syrta.—A telegram from Con- 
stantinople brings the intelligence that the city of 
Antioch, in Syria, has been visited by an eathquake, 
causing a terrible loss of life. The dispatch says 
that one-half of the city was totally destroyed, and 
1,500 persons lost their lives. Great distress pre- 
vails in that portion of the city not demolished, and 
the remaining inhabitants are sadly in need of as- 
sistance. 


Eruption or Mount Vesuvius.—Despatches from 
Naples, received on the 27th ult. contain particu- 
lars of the terrible disaster at Mount Vesuvius. 
The eruption proved an irresistible attraction to a 









large number of tourists and others, mavy of 
whom approached the mountain when the first 
symptoms of activity were apparent, and remained 
in dangerous proximity, not apprehending an in- 
crease in the violence of the eruption. 


The towns at the base of the mountain, includ- 


ing Torre del Greco and Torre del Annunziata, were 
partially destroyed. Many buildings were over- 
thrown by rocks ejected from the volcano, while the 
lava and general debris filled the streets. 


The inhabitants have fled. Hundreds of home- 


less families are applying to the Neapolitan author- 
ities for aid. 


At the session of The Chamber of Deputies at 


Rome to-day, (27th ult.,) Signor Sella, Minister 
of Finance, read a despatch frim Prime Minister 


Lanza, who proc eied to Naples. He says that only 


twelve persons have thus far been killed, and 
twelve injured by the running lava. 


The villages of San Sebastiano and Marsadisorania 


have been almost entirely destroyed, but ali their 


inhabitants succeeded in getting away safely. The 
lava is now advancing towards the villages of Pon- 
ticelli, Cercola, St. George and Portici, which have 
been abandoned by their inhabitants. The people 
living in the towns of Torre del Greco, Resina, and 
Boscotrecare have also fled from their homes. 
As those places are threatened with cestruction, 
these homeless people have been provided with 
temporary shelter. 

Yesterday the lava advanced at the rate of one 
kilometre an hour, but to day its force has slack- 
ened. While there have been a number of heavy 
explosions in the interior of the volcano to day, 
there has been no trembling of the earth. The 
Chamber of Deputies has authorized the Govern- 
ment to take the necessary measures to provide for 
the comfort of the people who have so suddenly 
been deprived of their homes. 

Napuss, April 28, 12 P. M.—The fires of Vesuvius 
are slackening. A new crater opened near Tersigna 
to-day, but with every fresh opening now the vio- 
lence of the eruption seems to abate. Yesterday 
the entire mountain was covcealed by smoke, which 
settled around it. This morning the heavens were 
darkened by dense clouds of smoke and ashes, and 
a strong wind carried showers of cinders and scoria 
as far as Scafate and Palermo. The precaution was 
taken to flood thé Government powder magazine at 
Ecafate. 

The volume of the stream of lava near San Sa- 
bastian is sixteen feet deep, and the village is still 
in danger. The King who arrived in Naples yes- 
day, has gone to San Sabastian, to direct measures 
for the relief of the inhabitants. 

The devastation has been terrible. Thousands 
of acres of cultivated land have been overwhelmed 
by ashes and lava, and the vineyards and farms are 
buried out ofsight. The loss of life must have been 
heavy, but it is impossible to ascertain the number 
of the victims. 


THE Iowa House of Representatives has just 
passed a bill totally abolishing the Death Penalty, 
by the decisive vote of 66 yeas to 22 nays. 


Josepa Gittort has just died in Birmingham, 
England, having earned a large fortuve by making 
steel pens. He began to make them by machinery 
about thirty-five years ago, and was the first to put 
them in the market. They then sold at at seventy- 
five and fifty cents apiece, but have gradually 
cheapened until they can be bought in England as 
low as a penny a dozen. It is supposed that he has 
sent out over two thousand million pens from his 
factories. 
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Question Books for First-day School Use,| Primary Lessons for Pirst-day Se oat 

Frienps’ First-pay Scaoot Lisrary Books, wisuner hassel eemamte re te aa By 

Especial attention being given to selecting such a8| Jang Jounson. Part Second. ....c+-.++---- Price 20c. 

have the approval of Committees of Examination. | Biblical History Familiarized by Questions. 
TEXT, VERSE AND PICTURE CARDS, 7 ae = Long 18mo. 324 pp. Sere 

| Talks with the Children; or, Questions und An- 

STATIONERY IN VARIETY, — swers for Family Use or First-Day Schoois. By 

PHOTOGRAPHS, FRIENDS ALMANACS, | Jans Jounson. 18mo. 71 pp. Part First. Price 25c. 

Large and Pocket Size. o 1¢@ « “ Second. “ 35c. 


| Familiar Conversations on the Queries. By 
Hasrizt &. Stocxty. 18mo. 136 pp......Price 49c. 
REGISTER & HOPKINS, | Thoughts for the Children, or Questions and 


‘ | Answers, designed to encourage serious and pro- 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., | ftable Reflection in the Young Mind. By Jans 


Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of Jounson. 32mo. 64 Cl a 
ji . 64 pp., Cloth........... Price 20c. 

FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK) 4 Daily Scriptural Watchword and Gospel 
AND THE | Promise, by Jang Jonson. 2d edition. Price 75c. 

WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. }ee Treasury of Facts”—a Book designed tor 


Children, in Six Numbers, being a revisior of 


All goods guaranteed to be as represented. “ Barly Impressions.” Compiled by Jaxx Jouneou. 


< 6 Nos., 32m0, 64 pp. e@CD.......ccceeceee Price 75c 
‘ FOR RENT , | Devotional Poetry for the Children. 
During the summer months, a furnished house, | — 39 mo. 64 ppssscecesescnoee serasseeserereees Price 20c 


containing seven rooms, in Woodbury, New Jersey. | 
There is a well of good water at the door and a| PLAIN BONNETS. 


stable on the lot. It is a pleasant home for a small REBECCA ELKINTON succeeds Exizasers Morais 
family. Apply to HENRY R. RUSSELL, | in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 
Woodbury, N. J. | N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 12, 30-6mo. 


ASSETS OVER $1,400,000. 


PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


The business of this Company for 1871 was larger than for any previous year. With 
the increasing popularity of the Company among all classes, it is reasonable to expect 
a still larger addition to its business during 1872. The severe scrutiny to which the 
entire business of Life Insurance has recently been subjected, has resulted in the Provident 
securing a higher place in public confidence and favor. 

Additional agents are wanted in the East and West. Applications can be made direct 
to the Home Office. Intelligent, energetic Friends will be well compensated for their efforts 
to promote the interests of the Company. The services of those who can devote their whole 
time to the business preferred, but arrangements would be made with those who have some 
other business, tu devote part of their time to securing applications. 


* SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, President. 
Office—No. 111 South Fourth Street. 
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° FRILEXR DS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


¢ WATCHES A SPECIALTY. 


ISAAC DIXON & SON, 





120 South Eleventh §&t., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Importers and Dealers in all the celebrated Foreign 


and American Watches. 
Bae Particular attention’ paid to repairing Fine 





Watches, . [34 ly. 
SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 


7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia. 


being about to engage in another business informs 
Friends that he intends closiug out his ENTIRE 


STOCK of 
DRY GOODS 


AT 


REDUCED PRICES. 


Brown, Mode and Drab India Silks $1.50, reduced 
from $2.00. This being much tess than cost, it is 
not likely they will be again imported by any one. 

Very wide Brown Silks $1.75, reduced from $2.00. 

Neat Striped Frevch Silks $1.12}, under cost. 

Plaid and Plain Japanese Silks $7} cts. 

Olive and Brown Fine Alpacas and Mohaira 60 cts. 
to $1.00, a great reduction from original prices. 
Fine Madonnas 87} cts. to $1.12}, reduced from 

$1.00 and 1 25. 

Silk Warp Sylvamias 75 cts , reduced from $1.00. 

Plaid and Striped Viennas nice goods 25 cts., re- 
duced from 44. 

“A large lot of other dress goods very cheap. 

Bound Thibct Shawls at $1.50, deduction trom regu- 
lar prices. Every person desiring such will do 
well to purchase of him now. 

Lot of 9-4 Brown mixed Blaoket Shawls with fringe 
$3.00. Bound $5.00. 

Lot of Best Shade ditto $5.00 reduced from 37.00. 

9-4 Bound ditto, $7.50, reduced from $9.50. 

Silk Blond 75 cts., reduced from $1.00. 

Lot of Tarlaton Gauze (not good color) 25 cts., regu- 
lar price $1.00. 

White Silk Cashmere Shaw)s at reduced prices. 

Gloves, Ho-iery, &c., reduced. 


PLEASE GIVE HIM A CALL AS HE WILL SELL VERY CHEAP. 


GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 


Neat Plaid and Striped Silks ; 

Neat French and English Lawns ; 

Silk Pongees, Plain and Striped ; 

Dark Plain Grenadines ; 

Neat Shawls for young Friends ; 

Small Plaid Ginghams ; 

Plaid Muslins 18, 20, 22, 25 and 31 up ; 
Victoria Lawns 20, 25, 28 and 31 up; 
Silk Blond, Bobinett and Book Muslin ; 
Erglish Silk Gloves for Friends ; 

Table Linens 37}, 40, 50, 62} and 75 cts. up ; 


N. B.—Samples sent by mail and goods by Express 
when desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
§. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 














—— 


fi ge Seana ES 
// * FURNITURE, “? \ 


\ 
\ MATTRESS, FEATHER, | 
AND 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below arch, Philadelt*- 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 
BED TICKING, 
FEATHERS, 
FEATHER BEDs, 

FEATHER PILLOWS, 
FEATHER BOLSTERS, 
FEATHERS BY THE POUND, 
MATTRESSES OF EVERY KIND, 
3PRING COTS AND IRON BEDSTEADS, 
BLANKETS, 
COMFORTABLES, COUNTERPANES, 
ALL GOODS AT LOWEST CASH PRICES. 


#2 We are coustavtly adding to our assortment 
of Goods, in order to meet the requirements for all 
seasons of the year. 


FENCE. 


The attention of Friends and others engaged in 
Agriculture is called to the Fence recently invented 
and patented by the undersigne4, called a Combina- 
tion Fence, or, from its particular adaptation to the 
timberless regions of the West, The Prairie Fence. 
It is very simple and complete in its construction 
and operation, combiniug the advantages of both 
wooden and wire fences, can be put up with great 
rapidity and at a saving of from one-third to half 
over those ordinarily in use. It is also well adapted 
for a lawn fence. Circulars with full details will be 
sent to any address, and all icquiries promptly 
answered. Persons wanted everywhere to introduce 
for a share of the proceeds. 

THOS. H. SPEAKMAN, 

No. 26 N. 7th St., Phila. 


at 












REMOVAL. 


The Office of ‘‘ Taz Girarp Lire Insurance ANnv- 
1ry AND Trust Company or PaitapgiPaia,’’ has been 
removed to Nos. 633 and 635 Chestnat Street, the 
2d door below Seventh Street, north side, where 
they continue to Recsive Deposits on Interest, In- 
sure Lives, Receive Trusts, and act as Exeoutors 
and Adwinistrators to Estates, on which subjects 
information will be promptly given at the Office, 
from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 


THOS. RIDGWAY, President. 









or Cincinnatl, (. 


TING.— RA compant’s| 


7 f the 
100 Ibs. © int as muc 
we ie ear longer. 


send ten cents 


For circulars, ager, No- 15 
Lee nes Bin 
Wo —=" “or New tork. * 


Paints also sold by the Gallon, ready for use. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

Mary E Waters, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin 8t., 
above Woed, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made. 
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POSITIVE SALE, 


Closing out entirely our carefully selected stock. 


Mottled Grenadine Shawls (the prettiest summer 
shawl in the market.) 

Piain Brown Hernani (very scarce.) 

Black Diamond Hernani. 

Lawns (large assortment,) some at 11 cts. 

Shaw! Binding reduced 

Silk Blonde, Bobinett, &c. 

Japanese Silks (neat stripes.) 

Extra Fine Black Silks, from $2.00 to $4.00. 

Seal Skin and Thibet Shawls, greatly reduced. 


A rare opportunity is now offered to our friends 
aud the public. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 


26 South Second Street, 
see Se 


- CHARLES C. J ACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestiugs of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ weac, which will be m»-le to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8- ly 








ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


Anna Lukens, M. D., 


Successor TO ANN Preston, M. D., 
1015 CHERRY STREET. 
Office Hours, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


WANTED 


A young man as Salesman in a House Furnishing 
Store, one having some knowledge of that or the 
retail hardware business preferred. Address H. F. 
G, Office of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


ee 


PLAIN BONNETS. 

C. A. ELLISON has removed to 315 Eighteenth 
St., near Eighth Avenue. During the Yearly Meet- 
ings will be at 263 Fourth Avenue, between 20th 
and 21st Sts., New York. 


REMOVAL. 


WARNER JACKSON has REmoven his Law-Offices 
to No. 131 South FOURTH STREET, First Floor. 





+ ens ee 





JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 


924 Chestnut St., Philad. 535 Broadway, N.Y. 


OPTICIANS, MATHEMATICAL AND 

PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENT 

RS AND IMPORTERS. 

Spectacles, Microscopes, Spy Glasses, Opera 
Glasses, Telescopes, Botanical Glasses, Drawing In- 
struments of Brass and German Silver, Surveying 
Compasses, Engineers’ Transits and Levels, Chains, 
Tape Measures, Drawing Paper, and drawing ma- 
terials of all descriptions. 

Magic Lanterns “a Slides, Thermometers, Ba- 
rometers, Globes, Electric Machines, Rhumakof 
Coils, Air Pumps, Galvanic Apparatus, &c., &c. 

The following Manuals sent on receipt of 10 cents 
for each part: 
Part 1. Mathematical Instruments, 156 pages. 

‘* 2. Optical 107 

‘* 3. Magic Lanterns, es. « 

‘* 4. Philosophical Instraments, 66 ‘ 

85 ly 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race St.,) 


JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R. RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood 8t. No. 924 Cherry St. 
R. ©. LIPPINCOTT, 

429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT, 

And Collector of Avcounts, Rents, Interest Moneys, 


&e. &e. 
City and Country property bought and sold. 


“MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
BY FRIENDS’ CEREMONY. 


Blanks, $4.00, Filled up, $8.00. Written from 
$15 to $30. Invitations neatly prepared. 


701 ARCH STREET, 
513 ly.a T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN. 
“PREE TO BOOK AGENTS. 
We will send a handsome Prospectus of our New 
Illustrated Family Bible containing over 450 fine 
Scripture Illustrations to any Book Agent, free of 
charge. 
Address, Natiomat Poustisuine Co., Phila., Pa. 
~ MARIA F. PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
Has removed to 743 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
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FRIEN DB’ 


Gaucational. 
CHESTER ACADEMY, 
For Boys and Girls. 

This Boarding and Day-School is located in the 
most beautiful part of Chester, Pa. The rates are 
reasonable. All boarding pupils are treated as 
members of the Principal’s family. There are two 
departments—Primary and Academic. 


For Circulars, address 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 





Kennett Square Academy and Seminary, 
Chester Co., Pa,, 
Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 
Swirain C. SHoRTuDGE, 
A. C. Norgis. 


THE MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE. 


A boarding school for students of both sexes, un- 
der the care of Friends, near Springboro, Warren 
county, Ohio, will commence its second year, on the 
18th day of 9 month (Sept.) 1871. Instruction 
thorough. Terms moderate. For circulars, &e., 
address either of the undersigned : 

Jason Evans, Elihu Durfey, N. H. Chapman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; A. Wright, E. T. Heston, Jesse 
Janney, Springboro, Warren county, Ohio; E. B. 
Butterworth, Waynesville, Ohio; Oliver Fawcett, 
Zanesfield, Logan County, Ohio. 


A. M. \ Principals. 











NOTICE TO THE PUBLIC 
GREAT REDUCTION IN TEAS. 
WILLIAM INGRAM bas opened a 


NEW TEA STORE, at No. 112 South SECOND 
STREET, West side, six doors below Chestnut, with 
a choice stock of fresh New Crop Teas, comprising 
Imperials, Young Hyson, Gunpowder, Japan, Chu- 
lan, Oolung, and Breakfast Teas, all fresh and good 
at very low prices. Remember INGRAM’S is the 
only Tea Store in the city that deals exclusively in 
Teas. Price 50, 60, 70, 80, 90 cts. and $1 per pound. 

Dealers and families supplied at the lowest cash 
prices. Friends from the city or country ordering 
by mail, can depend on getting a good Tea at our 
last reduction. Remember the number, 112 South 
Second Street, below Chestnut, west side. 

WILLIAM INGRAM, Tea Dealer, 


FOR SALE, 


A desirable Farm, 56} acres, in Byberry, Twenty- 
third Ward, Philadelphia, } mile south of meeting 
house, on ‘‘ Byberry and Andalusia Turnpike,’’ 2 
miles from ‘‘ Cornwells,’’ on P. and T. R. R., same 
from Andalusia Landing. Large stone dwelling, 14 
rooms, suitable for two families, barn, wagonhouse, 
and other outbuildings, 2 never failing wells of good 
water, abundance of shade, and fruit in every vari- 
ety, good apple orchard, one acre each of raspber- 
ries and asparagus, nice land for trucking, a pleas- 
ant residence in a thickly settled, improving, heal- 
thy neighborhood. Fine building sites. Apply to 
JOHN COMLY, Byberry P. 0., Penna., or 144N. 
7th 8t., Phila. 


BINDINC, 


Persons wishing Friends’ Intelligencer or other 
binding done, in neat durable styles, can have it 
attended to at this office, No. 144 N. 7th Bt. 





of Isaac Penin 
Thos. Story’s 
$1.00. No Sect in Heaven, 5 —_ 60 cts adozen. Dissertation 
on the Christian 


40c Early Corruptions of Christiani 








INTELLIGENCER. 


BOOKS FOR SALE. 


Journal of John Comly, $2.00. Journal of Hugh Judge, $1.00. 


Journal of John Woolman, old edition, $1.00; new editiou, with 
Whittier’s Introduction, $1.60. Jenney's Life of Geo. Fox, Works 
Early Quakerism, by E. Michener, cloth, $1 


50, sheep, $2. 
n, 4 vols., - History of Delaware Co., Pa., 
nversations, & c., $1.00. “The Sunday eten® 


Ministry. by John Jackson, 50 cts. Young 

Yriends’ Manual, by Benj. Hallowell, cloth, 50c. 
Account of John Richardson, 50c. Law’s Addreas to the Clergy, 
, 80c. Life of Sarah Gra 
75c. The Crucified and Quickened C ristian, 25e. Tour to Weet 
Indies, R. W. Moore, $1.00. Mott on Education, &c., 40. Friends’ 
Discipline, 40c. Summary of = Doctrines, by 8. 4. J., 
l6c. Vital Religion, by 8. M. J..10c. The Christian Casket, 
by Ezra Michener,30c. Nanny’e aiden 80c. On the Moun 
tain, 20c. “Buy your own Cherries,” 10c. Conversations on 
Religious Subjects, 75c. 

Questions on the Old Testament, and Questions on the New 
Testament. Lf aTeacher. Each 25 cts 

“THE NEW TESTAMENT, 600 pages, cloth, 75 cts 

Bible and. Testament, one vol., 60 cts. 

Divisions in the mage of Friends, by Thos. H. ae, 50. 

About 20 - additional, when sent 

Maraiacs Carriricates, Fine Parchment, in ren, $4.00 

Photograph Likeness ae simile autograph attached) of John 


mr at 25c, 50c and 
THN OOM*Y, 144 N. Seventh &t. 


CARPETINGS. 

ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &e. 
BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28 «33 North Second 8t,, Philada. 


PLAIN BONN ETS. 


* REBECCA RBLKINTON sncceeds Euizaseta Morris 
in making Plain Bonnets. To be found at No. 444 
N. Fourth street, Philadelphia. 





12, 30-6mo. 
WM. HEACOCK, 


GENERAL 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
907 FILBERT STREET, 


Personal attention given at all hours and in al? 
diseases. 1, 6-3mo. 


NEW BOOKS. 


Child Life, by Whittier, 3.00 postpaid. 
Woolman’s Journal, by Whittier, 1.50 ss 
Beauties of Upham, Morris, 1.50 ” 


Little Gems for Little People, 8S. H.P., 1.00 = 
For saie by John Comly, 144 N. 7th St. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON'S 
Neientific, Classical & C.mmercial Academy, 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Winter Term opens Twelfth month 4th, 1871. 
Please send for new Catalogue. 225.1ly 


ELIZABETH WORTHINCTON, 
BONNET AND CAP MAKER, 


Continues at her old stand, 
420 NOBLE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


E. McMILLIN, 
MILLINERY, 
No. 103 8. Thirteenth St., Philadelphia, 
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